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THE HISTORY OF 


Netterville : 
A CHANCE PEDESTRIAN 


—__— — 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE letter of Netterville appeared 
to cast a gloom over the features both 
of Mrs. Walsingham and her daughter, 
which, in a few days, was dissipated, to 
give place to a tender remembrance of 
his many amiable qualites ; a sigh of re- 
gret would insensibly steal from the bo- 
som of the latter, as she remembered the 
many happy hours she had spent in his 
society, and retraced, in imagination, the 
warmth and energy of his manner, when- 
ever he addressed himself to her. She 
folded his note carefully, and placed it in 
her pocket-book unnoticed by her mother, 
an not unfrequently anticipated the hope 
itheld out of days of happiness and plea- 
sure, when they should meet again: in 
the simplicity of her heart she cherished 
every recollection of the past, and by fre- 
quent reflections and meditations on the 
same object a more tender and lasting de- 
gree of fondness sprung up in her bosom, 
which continued to strengthen as time 
i sensibly stole awav ; and as her hopes 
of again seeing him evaporated, yet, 
whenever she reflected on this subject, 
she constantly perused his last legacy, and 
generally concluded in sorrow, being con- 
viaced misfortune alone.would have pre- 





was equally ignorant; for he had never, 
during their acquaintance, mentioned a 
single circumstance respecting his fami- 
ly.— Mrs. Walsingham, who had long la- 
boured under a complication of disor- 
ders, now grew rapidly worse, and the 
whole of Clara’s attention was directed 
towards her. It was onthe evening of a 
cold day, towards the latter end of Sep- 
tember, that as Mrs. Walsingham and 
her daughter were quietly seated at the 
supper-table, an express arrived, which 
called on the former to attend her fath- 
er, who had received a violent paralytic 
stroke, and had intirely lost the use of his 
limbs. Mrs. Walsingham had been bred 
a Quaker; her renouncing that persua- 
sion, and her subsequent marriage with 
Mr. Walsingham, a clergyman of the 
church of England, had caused a lasting 
breach between her and her father.—Mr. 
Nutcombe being reduced to a state of 
imbecility, an old servant, who had re- 
sided in the family before the birth of 
Mrs. Walsingham, now dispatched an 
express to her, as being the only proper 
person to take the command of her fa- 
ther’s family. Zephaniah had loved 
Mrs. Walsingham from her childhood, 
and not being biggotted to any particular 
mode of faith, he rejoiced in an opportu- 
nity of restoring her to the possessions 
of her ancestors; and flattered himself, 
that if she was once more reinstated in 
her paternal mansion, his master’s recov- 
ery would ensue, anda perfect reconcili- 
ation take place. Mrs. Walsiogham’s 
agitation ws too great to be a‘.l- to speak 
for some time; at length she ex liimed, 
*( my Clara! haste, and pr: pere vour- 


I beseech you, hazard a life a thousand 
times more precious than my own!”— 
** Alas, my child !” replied Mrs. Wal- 
singham, ‘* you know not whet a relief it 
will be to my harassed mind, if I can only 
behold him once more—,ears,” continu. 
ed she, clasping her hands—* long and 
cheerless years of misery, have J endur- 
ed since this cruel father banished me 
his presence, and but for you, my love, I 
could never have survived it—-God, how- 
ever, has supported me—hasten, and 
prepare yourself, I would not for all the 
world delay a moment. The snace of 
two hours only elapsed, ere Mrs. Wal- 
singham and her daughter were seated in 
a post-chaise, and pursuing their wav to 
London, where Mr. Nutcombe hai re- 
sided many years—the mind of Mrs. 
Walsingham was agitated with fears, lest 
she should behold her father a lifeless 
corpse, while that of Clara was racked 
with a thousand terrors for the conse- 
quences which might attend travelling all 
night in the delicate state of her mother’s 
healch. 

About noon, the following day, they 
stopped at the house of Mr. Nutcombe, 
and now both Clara and her mother 
dreaded to enquire if Mr. Nutcombe 
was yet alive—Clara, at length, demand- 
cd of the servant who opened the door, 
how his master did—*“ Alas!” cried the 
venerable Zephaniah, wiping away a tear, 
“he is the same as when I wrote to thy 
parent,”"——“" Q Zephaniah!” cried Mrs, 
Walsingham, flinging herself into the 
arms of this faithful domestic, will he not 
pardon, and acknowledge his daughter?” 
—* Alas! his understanding is gone,” 
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replied the old man, “ he will never 
spcak again, I greatly fear—come, my 
‘loved Mary, take some refreshment, 
thou shalt not see thy father until thou 
art a litue composed.”——He now led the 
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way to an elegant parlour, where he had | 


prepared a repast against their arrival, 
and soon after they adjourned to the 
chamber of the invalid—whata sight was 
there exhibited to the eye of affection !— 
Mr. Nutcombe lay to all appearance, 
motionless—he had lost both the use of 
his limbs and his senses, and the grave 
appeared to offer a welcome relief to mis- 
ery lke his.—* Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Walsingham, “ Almighty Providence! 
this is thy dispensation, let me not re- 
pine ;” and she sank on the ground over- 
come by her emotions—Clara, and seve- 
ral of her attendants, hastened to her 
relief, but no beam of recollection ap- 
peared to awaken in the mind of Mr. 
Nutcombe ; the bustle in his apartment 
was disregarded ; no glance of delight 
acknowledged the approach of his only 
child ; every ray of intellect had depart- 
ed, and darkness, eternal darkness ap- 
peared to have shrouded alike the re- 
membrance of pain and pleasure ; a filmy 
glassiness seemed to cover his distended 
eves, which were fixed on vacancy ; and 
his distorted features bore but a faint re- 
semblance of what he once was. Clara 
had her mother instantly put to bed, 
where she soon recovered her recollec- 
tion; but the effects of the shock she had 
received, together with the hurried jour- 
ney, and the night air, hastened the pro- 
gress of her distemper, and about a 
month after her arrival in town, she re- 
signed her pure spirit to him who gave it! 
Contrary to the expectations of every 
one, Mr. Nutcombe gradually mended, 
and Clara now became his chief nurse ; 
the remembrance of her mother instruct- 
ed her to bear with his infirmities, and to 
find her own happiness in endeavouring 
to relieve his pain.—‘* O my mother!” 
cried she, mentally, “ would to God that 
you were present, how would you delight 
in beholding the exertions of your Clara ; 
but I will flatter myself, that youare stll 
an eye-witness of my conduct, and that 
you will watch over your daughter with 
angelic tenderness—yes! the thought 
of your presence will animate my mind to 
exertion and fortitude—will encourage 
me in every virtuous and noble effort !” 
—As soon as Mrs. Walsingham’s fu- 
neral was over, which at her request had 
been conducted by Zaphaniah, Clara dis- 
patched a messenger in search of Miss 
Nutcombe, a maiden sister of her grand- 
father’s, as she thought it prudent to 
place herself under the direction of some 
female relative, whose countenance might 
give a sanction to her appearance and 


conduct—having arranged every thing 
previous to her arrival, she awaited with 


no little anxiety for that time, which 


was to introduce her to her future com- 


-panion.—“ Zephaniah,” said she, * are 
Pp ’ 


you personally acquainted with my 
aunt Gertrude ?”—‘* Ah,” cried the old 
man, shaking his head, “ deceive not 
thyself with vain expectations, she is al- 
together a follower of the pleasures 
which profit not—she is lighter than 
vanity itself; it was, I think, a fear in 
the mind of thy grandfather, lest thy 
mother should resemble her, which pre- 
vailed over the spirit of meckness, and 
converted him inio a child of wrath,” 
—‘ Does he yet sleep, Zephaniah ?” de- 
manded Clara.—* Yes,” returned he, 
“ and I am much deceived if he does not 
go off one of these days in a kind ofa 
doze, and expire like the snuff of a can- 
dle—Ah, Clara Walsingham, Clara Wal- 
singham, thou art young in the world— 
younger in sorrow; I have known thy 
family in days long past ; I have sorrow- 
ed for thy mother’s disobedience ; I sor- 
rowed more for her perversion to error!” 
—Clara took out her handkerchief, and 
walked towards the window, to conceal 
the emotion excited at his mention of 
her mother, when who can describe the 
feelings which took possession of her 
soul, as she beheld, in an apartment op- 
posite, Lewisham Netterville ! with one 
arm tenderly enfolded round the waist of 
a beautiful woman, and the other hand 
replacing a lock of hair which appeared 
to have strayed from its accustomed con- 
finement; for a few moments her eyes 
were rivetted to the spot, and in these 
few moments she saw what has been re- 
lated, and was herself observed by our 
hero—-Alas !” cried she, tottering towards 
a seat, “it is not then misfortune which 
prevented our hearing of Netteryille— 





he has long ceased to remember Clara 
Walsingham; he has long forgotten h—, 
its environs, and its inhakitants.—Ah! 
would to God,” continued she bursting 
into tears, ‘that I also could cease to 
remember them—then, indeed, and then 
only could I hope for felicity—-Oh my 
mother—my more than mother! would 
to God that I could now reveal to you 
my folly—would to God that I cou!d lay 
open my whole soul before you !”—My 
| gentle reader, hast thou everbeen in love? 
if thou hast, I shall make no apology for 
this relation of feelings and sympathies ; 


ee 


| if thou hast not, thou mayest probably 


‘learn experience from the errors of 


| others.—-Clara’s spirits were uncommonly 





‘depressed during the rest of the day; 


and, in her frequent lamentations for the 
loss of/her mother, she ceased not fo res 


'gret the defection of Lewisham ; forher 


lover he certainly had been, although no 
profession of a tender kind had escaped 
from his lips—but eyés are, in general, 
sad tell-tales; the eyes of Lewisham had 
frequently revealed unntterable things 
and those of Clara easily comprehended 
their language. 

Miss Nutcombe had lately entered in. 
to her sixty-fourth year ; her person was 
tall, coarse, and disgusting; her man. 
ners were harsh and forbidding ; the ef. 
fect of which was not a little heightened 
by an awkward imitation of youth and 
beauty; her dress also was in the extreme 
of fashion, and in the gayest colours, 
when, as was the case at this period, not 
confined to black; she approached her 
niece with a measured step, and stretch. 
ing out one hand, turned a cheek towards 
her, which was well covered with red and 
white.—Clara, who always acted from 
feeling, had hurried down to meet her 
with rapture ; but finding her manner 
so repulsive, retreated a few paces as 
Miss Nutcombe advanced towards her.-+ 
“¢ Why really, child,” cried the old lady, 
mistaking her confusion for bashfulness, 
‘“* L wonder where you have been brought 
up, not to have spirit enough to approach 
astranger. Come, you must get rid of 
this mauvais honte, it’s so vulgar.” —Cla- 
ra now recollected herself, and again ad- 
vanced towards her, “I am sorry, my 
dear madam,” replied she, wishing to 
conciliate her regard, “for my inatten- 
tion, but I was really to much agitated at 
your entrance to know what I was about.” 
—‘* Ah, well, I dare say you are a well- 
meaning girl, and to tell you the truth, 
Ido not wonder at your diffidence: I 
have been accustomed to inspire awe, 
for I had always a dignity in my air, a 
gracefulness in my carriage, a certain je 
ne scai guot which commanded respect. 
—Clara could scarcely refrain irom smil- 
ing at Miss Getrude’s idea of grace, but 
stiding her risible feelings, she requested 
her aunt to walk into another room, and 
take some refreshment.—* And how is 
the poor man?” asked Miss Nutcombe, 
after they were seated, “it is a sad attack 
for a person at his time of life.”—* Yes, 
indeed madam,” replied Clara, and I fear 
he ncver can get over it—his age is much 
against him.”—* Pray Miss Walsing- 
ham,” laying down her knife and fork, 
and looking earnestly in her face, “‘ how 


old do you take my brother to be ?”—He 
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will be seventy-eight, madam, I think 
Zephaniah told me, in afew days.”— 
« And do you call seventy-eight a great 
age, Miss Walsingham?—my God, se- 
venty-eight !——well—I should not expect 
a person to die of age at seventy-cighi— 
I know several healthy, strong, lively, 
agreeable young men, who are older than 
my brother; yet I cannot speak from my 
own fecelings, as he 1s full twenty years 
my senior.”—* Will you not like a glass 
of wine, madam?” said Clara, wishing to 
turu the conversation——‘* Why, child, | 
think young people should not make too 
free with those kind of things ; for ifthey 
do, what will support their old age ? you, 
I suppose, scarcely ever taste any.”-Yes, 
m.dam, [ generally take a couple of glass- 
es every day after dinner.” —** Surpris- 
ing !” cried the lady—*‘ a child like you 
drink two glasses of wine !”—* Really 
Miss Walsingham,” said the youthful 
Gertrude, as they sat together in the 
chamber of the invalid, and as she observ- 
ed her attention to her grandfather, “‘ my 
niece, your mother must have had strange 
ideas to suffer a young person of your ex- 
pectations to officiate in the capacity of a 
common servant—let me perish if I think 
I could assist in making a bed if I were 
to die for it—why you lift in the poor 
man as if he was nothing—you must 
really have the strength of a ploughman.” 
—‘ My grandfather is light both from 
age and long illness,” replied Clara, and 
appears nothing between two active 
young people like Catharine and myself, 
and I really should feel hurt if any per- 
son could assist him better than I could, 
for I was the only attend»nt my dear 
mother had until her last illness.” 
“ Well, child,” said Miss Gesthinde, 
shrugging up her shoulders, “* do as you 
please, [have no command over you.” — 
Miss Nutcombe now appeared quite in 
the humour to find fault, and after talk- 
ing over most of the things about the sick 
man, and hinting how much better they 
would be arranged had she had any com- 
mand, she proceeded to comment on the 
dress of our heroine.—‘* Why really, 
madam,” aow dropping the appellation of 
child, “* your dress is as plain, ordinary, 
and vulgar, as if you had not a thousand 
pounds in the world; I declare I verily 
think, :f you live long with my brother, 
you will become quite a thee and thou. 
I never could bear your precise ones ; 
and as soon as ever my father died, I 
quitted the friends for ever—Heaven 
help them with their gothic notions !— 
bu; your mother,” continued she, ++ was 





not quite so precise, if I may credit re- 
port."—“* My mother, madam,” inter- 
rupted Clara, “ was an ornament to her 
sex, and in everv respect what she ought 
to have been.”—Then there was no 
foundation,” retorted the old lady, “in 
the story of her living with Lord New- 
ark?” Clara was struck dumb, for she 
had frequently wondered why the last 
command of her mother had been to sub- 
mit herself intirely to the guidance of his 
lordship.—* Good Heavens !”’ cried she, 
recovering herself, “what a vile false- 
hood—no, madam, I will venture to af- 
firm, that both the mind and person of 
my angelic mother were alike, pure, and 
nothing but the basest malevolence would 
dare to think otherwise ;” and now find- 
ing her longer stay with the invalid un- 
necessary at present, from his having fal- 
len asleep, she hastened to her own 
chamber and sitting down on the foot of 
the bed, burst into a violent flood of tears 
—* And this, then,” cried she, ** this is 
the companion I have selected for myself 
—this is the person whom I have chosen 
to advise, and direct my conduct—whom 
I have appointed to take that place once 
appropriated to my honoured mother— 
alas? I can never find either pleasure or 
consolation from Miss Nutcombe—And 
what am [ to think of her insiauations 
against my lamented parent? I will rest 
satisfied,” added she, * until time shall 
develope the mystery, convinced that 
such a woman well knew to whom she 
confided her only child.”—Just as she 
had come to this determination, a ser- 
vant entered and presented her the fol- 
lowing letter. 


TO MISS WALSINGHAM, 


“ My dear Ward, 

* ALTHOUGH not personally ar- 
quainted with you, permit me to condole 
with you, on an event which can scarcely 
have caused you more affliction than it 
has given to all my family. We knew 
the character we lament; and believe 
me, my dear Miss Walsingham, nothing 
but the illness of Lady Newark should 
prevent my hastening in person to prove 
myself honoured by the precious charge 
commited to my care.--Captain Latimer, 
my nephew, will be happy to receive any 
commands you may honour him with un- 
til the time of my return ; at which peri- 
od, if your grandfather will permit it, 
Lady Newark hopes you will consider 
Cavendish-square as your residence— | 
but your own wishes shall decide on this 
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point. Believe me, I remain with the 
utmost respect, 
“* Your faithful and obliged 


“NEWARK.” 


Clara returned a polite note, request- 
ing a few days consideration, and that 
she would then take the liberty of men- 
tioning some affairs to Captain Latimer, 
in which she should like to have his di- 
rections, if he would favour her with his 
address. The servant returned with that 
gentleman’s compliments, and he hoped 
Miss Walsingham would allow him the 
favour of waiting on her the next day. 
Clara complied with this request—and 
Latimer having once gained an introduc- 
tion to her, a day seldom passed without 
his spending some part of it in the house 
of Mr. Nutcombe.—Miss Gertrude did 
not fail to remark the frequency of these 
visits, and, with the penctration usually 
attendant onold mardism, soon discovered 
Captain Latimer’s motive for them; but 
was quite at a loss with regard to Clara’s 
sentiments concerning him; however, 
having put the merits of the captain into 
competition with the expectations of her 
niece, she found the balance so nearly 
equal, that she doubted not his fine per- 
son would greatly preponderate the scale 
in his favour. And now having taken it 
into her wise head that her niece was in 
love with the captain, she endeavoured 
to find some mode of re adoring this new 
discovery a means whereby she mighi ef- 
fectually exercise the art of tormenting— 
which was an art in which Miss Gertrude 
had been a proficient for many years ; in 
consequence of this laudable resolve, as 
soon as possible after Latimer left the 
room, (having paid his diurnal visit) she 
began as tollows:—“‘I would advise 
you, Miss Walsingham, to be circume 
spect in your conduct respecting that 
young man—he is as likely to be Lord 
Newark’s son 2s his nephew, for any 
thing we know to the contrary ; and now 
i think of it, this ac counts for his lik: 
ness (Oo your mother.”—* Good God! 
madam,” —<cried Clare, lifting up her 
hands and eyes in astonishment, ** what 
is it you mean to insinuate ?” * [tis well 
known child,” replied I Miss Gertrude, 
“and you I dare s say, are acquainted with 


it, notwithstending this affectation of in- 
| nocence, 


iter the Ya ath of Mr. Walsmghom, your 


that your mo her had a son af. 


father!’ “ How can vou madam,” cried 
Clara, ‘credit the r ports of « vile and 
scandslous world ?—ouat I should like to 
know whether many women have not 
been in the same situation? even Supe 
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posing it were true, might she not have 
been pregnant at the time of my father’s 
death?” “ No, no, Miss Walsingham— 
bat I say nothing—onlv advise you to be 
circumspect, for take my word for it, and 
vou may be satisfied by enquiring, your 


mother (or .the world wickedly belies | 





her) lay in at , in Scotland, exactly 
two years after the demise of Mr. Wal- 
singham.” “I will not, madam,” ex- 
claimed Clara, rising from her seat, her 
face flushed with anger, and her whole 
frame trembling from the same emotion, 
J will not suffer the fame of my mother 
to be vilified in my presence—from this 
hour we meet no more, until you can con- 
descend to apologize for your late cruel 
and improper conduct.” So saying, she 
guitted the room, and ordering the car- 
riage, hurried to the house of Lord New- 
ark. 

This happened some time after his 
lordship’s return, and was the very 
morning when our hero surprised her in 
tears, seated on the sopha with young 
Mathuen. Lord Newark had contrary 
to her expectation, instead of clearing up 
the circumstances of his intercourse with 
her mother, rather enveloped it in great- 
er mystery ; while his son had made a 
confession which almost exceeded her 
belief, and which harrassed her mind 
with a thousand racking doubts, fears, 
and anxieties, for she thought it almost 
impossible it could be cleared up toher sa- 
tisfaction. The subsequent scene which 
occurred between herself and Lewisham, 
for the present turned the channel of her 
thoughts, and intirely precluded all un- 
pleasant retrospection. While she felt 
herselt depressed at the thoughts of his 
quitting England, and exposing himself 
to the dangers of the ocean, the damps of 
a strange climate, and the horrors of war 
—her heart secretly exulted in the con- 
fession which had that morning escaped 
his lips; sometimes she blamed her own 
prudish reserve, which had suffered him 
to remain in an error, concerning Lati- 
mer; then, again, she applauded her own 
scli-denial, and rejoiced that he was yet 
ignorant of her sentiments in his favour. 

Mr. Mathuen soon after called, and 
resolved to convince her aunt that she 
had been in earnest in the threat of the 
morning. She requested he might be 


shewn into the dining-parlour, and hast- | 


ed down to receive him; he remained 
with her only a short time, and he had 
no sooner quitted the house than his 


cousin Latimer entered, and desired her | 


' minutes. 


‘“ Al! my dear Miss Wal- 
singham,” cried he, * am I really to be- 
lieve the information of my uncle? do 

you absolutely discard me?” “ Captain 

| Latimer,” said Clara, “1 will be very 
lcandid with you—I am really sorry for 
the honour you have conferred upon me, 
| I feel myself infinitely indebted to you 
| for the many attentions I have received 
from you, and I wish it were in my pow- 
| er to make you any return.”—* QO, Cla- 
ra!” said he, taking her hand, * it is in 
your power to return it—one smile of 
yours will repay an age of misery— 

“ Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain, 

Not beimy health to labourers spent with pain, 

Nor showers to larks or sunshine to the bee, 

Is half so charming as thy sight to mc!” 

“ Captain Latimer,” said Clara, with- 
drawing her hand, “ be reasonable for 
once—do you think I should bestow on 
you any favour were I to give you my 
hand alone ?” “ But I will both have 
your handand heart,” cried he, “if tears, 
if prayers can woo you to be mine—if 
the humblest adoration, the fondest love, 
can hope to gain your heart, it shall be 
mine.”—-* Our characters,’ returned 
Clara, are~by no means suited to each 
other; our tempers are opposite, our 
opinions diff-r in many essential points.” 
—“ But you know,” replied Latimer, 
“‘ that a modern author, thinks contrast 
the strongest possible reason for affec- 
tion.”—~But as [ am not of his opinion,” 
said Clara, smiling, “ and should not like 
to hazard my happiness upon the spe- 
culation of a visionary, you will give me 
leave to think for myself.” ‘ O Clara, 
Clara!” exciaimed Latimer, “ will you 
not suffer me totry the effects of time 


and assiduity?” 


*“< T will not deceive you,” replied she, 
*¢ T will, from the opinion | entertain for 
you, and the confidence I have in your 
honour, reveal to vou my situation, if ev- 
er I marry, my affections are irrevocably 
engaged.” —“* Miss Walsingham,” cried 
Latimer, looking at her wiih astonish- 
ment, “ how I honour, and applaud 
your candour, even though it renders me 
miserable ; may heaven shower its choic- 
est blessings upon you, and may you be 
| happy, as happy as you deserve to be ; 
and laving his hand on his breast, he ex- 

- claimed— 








“ To him whore heaven has form’d thy mate, 
“ hus all thy beauries I resign ; 

He boasts, alas ! a happier fate, 
But not a purer flame than mine!” 


Clara smiled, and shook her head— 


| 


to give him an audience only for five “ you cannoc” said she, “ forget your old 
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trick of rallying.” —“ But my heart is ilf 
at ease ; notwithstanding, Clara, I have 
one favour yet to ask, and that I hope 
you will not deny me.”—* Any thing 
that is in my power to grant,” returned 
Clara, “to oblige you.” Ah! you are 
too good, and | fear— 
* So.sweetly she bade me farewell, 
Mcthought that she bade me return, —= 
But you will, charming Miss Walsing- 
ham, promise me the continuation of 
your esteem, and permit me the honour 
of ranking myself among the number of 
your fricnds.”—“* Undoubtedly,” said 
she, “ I will, and believe me, I shall at all 
times be. proud of the honour conferred 
upon me-—I wish you a good morning.” 
—‘ Bon jour,” safd he, pressing her 
hand to his lips, “ma belle amie! adieu!” 
And he hurried out of the room before 
she had time to make any reply. —The 
remainder of the day passed in a stupid 
tete-a-tete with Miss Gertrude, that lady 
having condescended to make an apvulo- 
gy, and thus harmony was once more re- 
stored to Mr. Nutcombe’s family. Miss 
Gertrude thinking it wiser to continue 
on good terms wiih our heroine, now be- 
came servilely officious; and Clara, 
wishing to conciliate her favour, receive 
ed her civilities with complacency. 
—— / i a 
SELF KNOWLEDGE, 


THERE was inscribed over the 
door of the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, 
in golden letters, this precept, ** know thy- 
se/f””’ It was a maxim held in the highest 
veneration by the ancient piilosophers 
and sages; and though the author ot it is 
supposed to have been Thales, a famous 
Grecian philosopher who flourished about 
six hundred years before Christ, the an- 
cients thought it to be too weighty, too 
sublime, to have entered in the heart of 
man, unless by inspiration *from Hea- 
ven: accordingly they gave it the au- 
thority of a divine oracle, ard ascribed it 
to Apollo, the god of Wisdom. 

Self-knowledge, including both a dis- 
tinct acquaintance with the various rela- 
‘tions one stands in, and a correct view 
of his own character, is a summary of 
moral science. “ All our knowledge is 
OURSELVES TO KNOW.” Sclf-knowledge 
illumines the path of life, and is essential- 
ly necessary to propriety of conduct; it 
is the parent of self-government, pru- 
dence, modesty and humility: and with- 
out it, one’s knowledge is “science fals- 
ly so called.” This most useful and exccl+ 





lent knowledge, though it is attainable . 
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by all, is actually attained by only a very 
few ; and is, in fact, ararity in the world. 
Man is, in some respects, a most myste- 
rious and preposterous creature ; and 
particularly there is in the human nature 
a strange aversion to self-acquaintance. 
As the eye, while it views, with clearness, 
surrounding and even distant objects, 
does not see itself, so the generality of 
mankind expatiate abroad and are stran- 
gers at home, seldom making themselves 
the subject of critical and impartial ex- 
amination: “hence man walketh in a 
vain shew,” and absurdity and folly 
abound. 

“ Know then thyself.”—If thou wish- 
est to be the pupil of wisdom, *‘ unclasp 
the secret book.’”—Bare thy bosom to 
thine own inspection: let thy secret 
thoughts, thy dispositions and inclina- 
tions, thy habitual likings and aversions, 
thy undisguised naked character, pass 
daily in review before thine own eyes, 
and endure the ordeal of stern impartial 
criticism. Also correct, as well as revise ; 
so shall the light of truth beam upon thy 
ways, and the trees of Paradise shall feed 
thee with their fruit. 


l= 


INFLUENCE OF IMITATIVE TONES AND 
REPRESENTATIONS. 
[From Cocan’s Philosophical Treatise on the Passions } 


WE are so constituted as to be 
strongly affected by any representation of 
particular states and siiuations, notwith- 
standing we are convinced that they are 
imaginary or artificial. Mere tones, at- 
titudes, gestures, imitating or resembling 
any of those produced by one or other of 
the passions and affections, are calculated 
to excite emotions and correspondent 
feelings in susceptible minds. Like mu- 
sical instruments attuned tothe same key, 
our feelings are made to vibrate with the 
vibrations ofsurrounding objects. Even 
the voice and accents of inferior animals, 
expressive either of fear, or pain, or la- 


mentation, or joy, or affection, have aten- | 


dency to render us apprehensive, cheer- 
ful, melancholy, or sympathizing. Rude 
and harsh sounds not only create unplea- 
sant sensations, but suggest unpleasant 
and foreboding ideas in all those who 
have not corrected their sensations by 
their reason. It is from this kind of as- 
sociation probably, that the croaking of 
the raven and the scream of the night-owl 
are so universally deemed ominous of mis- 
chiefby the ignorant. The sprightly mu- 
sic of the feathered songsters inspires an 


exhilarating vivacity. The solitary and 
melodious notes of the nightingale, the 
cooing of the turtle-dove, &c. have always 
furnished imagery for poets in their des- 
cription of the tender passion of love, or 
sympathetic sorrow. The bleating of the 
sheep, and the lowing of the kine, &c. 
although they possess no real melody in 


tion of the dam for its offspring, they uni- 
versally inspire a pleasing sympthetic 
tenderness. 


which aims at a higher character, than 
that of a difficult or rapid execution, con- 
sist in the imitation of those tones and 
movements which are most intimately 
| conne¢ted with the passions and affections 
| of the soul; which exhilarate the spirits, 
| and excite to the sprightly or graceful 
| dance, arouse and animate, induce a be- 
| witching melancholy, or diffuse a pleas- 





| ing serenity over the mind ; which charm 


| 








by displaying something like the power 
of persuasive eloquence without words, 
holding a kind of conversation without 
ideas, and exciting whatever disposition 
the artist pleases, without suggesting a 
motive. 
It has been occasionally remarked in | 
our analysis, that the powerful influence | 
of any exciting cause manifests itself by 
emotions correspondent to the nature of | 
the passions ; to seize these external ap- | 
pearances, or to imitate the expressive 
looks, attitudes, and gestures peculiar to | 
each, is the professed object of the stat- 
uary and historic painter: and to do jus- 
tice to the characteristic emotions, con- 
stitutes the difficulty and excellency of 
their art. It is the professed design of 
these to excite some emotion or call forth 
some particular affection correspondent 
to the nature of their object. Although 
the power of the sculptor is confined to 
forms and attitudes principally, yet how 
interesting may these be rendered to the 
spectator! Who can contemplate the 
Apallo Belvedere, the Venus de Medicis, 
without admiring the huian shape in its 
characteristic beauties? or the dancing 
Fawns, without partaking of their vivaci- 
ty! Or the Farnese Hercules, without a 
degree of awe? or the Laocoon and his 
sons, without a mixture of compassion 
and horror? Or any of these, without 
being astonished at the skill, ingenuity, 
or sublimity of the artist? The entusiastic 
encomiums bestowed upon the paintings 
of celebrated masters: the eagerness with 
whith their labours are purchased ; the 
wealth and renown, which the most dis- 








themselves, yet as they denote the affec- 


The principal charms of the music, | 





| 


tinguished of them enjoy ; and the re- 
spect paid to their memories, demon- 
strate the amazinge effect of their perfor- 
mances upon the mind; the strength of 
our sympathy with every representation 
of passion; and the surprise we experi- 
ence that these powerful effects are pro- 
duced by the mere distribution of co- 
lours, or of lights and shades, upon boarc 


'or canvass ! 


The successful dramatic writer catches 
the ideas and imitates the language of ev- 
ry passion, emotion, and affection in their 
different stages and degrees. His pro- 
fessed object is to suppose a diversity of 
characters, and to support them with a 
correspondent train of ideas ; to inspire 
them with predilections and aversions, or 
call forth particular passions and aflec- 
tions, according to the situations in which 
he has placed them. His hopes of suc- 
cess depend upon the closencss of the 
imitation ; and success itself consists in 
being able to interest the heart! by excit- 
ing affections and emotions similar to 
those, which would be felt by the reader 
or spectator, were he an immediate wit- 
ness to similar scenes in real life. 

The complete Actor possesses the hap- 
py talent of expressing by manner the 
state of mind represented by kis author. 
He adopts what modern orators reject ; 
and attempts to give force to pertinent 
ideas and language by imitative tones, 
gestures, and countenance, which he va- 
ries according to the versatile state of 
those who are tossed upon the billows of 
passion, or agitated by some contending 
emotions, or under the more permanent 
influence of particular affections. 

In theatrical exhibitions there is a con- 
spiracy to delude the imagination ; and 
all the powers of sympathy are called 
forth to produce the effect. Correspon- 
dent scenery points out to the spectator 
the very spot of action, and charactcris- 
tic dresses exert their influence to aid the 
deception. The spectator leaves every 
idea of real life at the door of entrance, 
and voluntarily yields himself up to the 
pleasing delusion. He finds himself ina 
new world. He is transported in an 
instant into distant regions, and remote 
ages, and feels in fiction all the force of 
truth. He laughs at mimic folly, sin- 
cerely weeps at artificial misery, is in- 
spired with horror and indignation at 
imaginary baseness, and is in an ecsiasy 
of joy at counterfeit happiness ! 


Sympathy of souls is a powerful aux- 
iliary to human happiness. 
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WHITTLERS. 
[From the Maryland Gaxette.] 


Josrrpu Appison and Richard Steele, 
of famous memory in the time of queen 
Anne, of England, employed their splen- 
did abilities in writing short periodical 
essa) 8, principally for correcting the foi- 
bles of the men and women of their days, 
exposing ridiculous customs and fash- | 
ions, and amending manners. They 
have been followed by a great number of 
invenious men who have successfully 
p rsued their tract, and therefore a man 
of the present time, who should adopt 
their plan, would be at a loss for subjects, 
unl-ss he should be constantly borrowing, 
or rather stealing their ideas. 

Although I ama very young man, I 
have long wished to imitate those illus- 
trious writers; but [ have been hither- 
to prevented, mercly by considering the 
dearth of new materials. Happily I have 
discovered at last a diverting, though 
mischievous practice, which prevails ve- 
ry much in this city and which, I believe, 
has never been touched upon by any wri- 
ter whatever ; but which isa very delec- 
table subject for an essayist. If I deem- 
ed it to come under the denomination of 
a crime, I would not here notice it. But 
many of the persons addicted to the prac- 
tice, are men of worth, and fit to be trust- 
ed in most things; provided only that 
certain edged tools are kept out of the 
way. 

But not to keep my reader in suspense, 
or render my preface tiresome beyond 
bearing, I will inform him at once that, 
whittling is the subject Ihave chosen for 
my first essay. 

Peradventure the meaning of the 
terms whittle, whittling and whittler, 
may not be generally known. 

A wihittler then is a person, who as 
soon as he seats himself out of his own 
house, near a pine table, or ballustrade, 
or finds a convenient piece of timber, of 
any kind, takes out his pen-knife and em- 

ploys it with great diligence and perse- 


scooping, or pairing, or shaving, &c. &c. 
just as his fancy dictates. Nay, some- 
times the back of a chair, or even maho- 
gany furniture does not escape. 

The performances of some men in 
this way are really surprising. In a 
single summer, working only one hour 
each Sunday morning, has a gentleman 
been known, with a small pen-knife, to 
cut through in several places, the rails of a 


portico, besides cutting 100 letters and | comfort to the distressed young lady: 





figures on the seats, and in short, produc- 
ing the necessity of making an intire new 
porch, except the floor, or platform, 
which he could not conveniently work 
upon. 

Another gentleman, whose duty it was 
to take his seat at a large pine table, | 
among fifteen or twenty others, when- 
ever he was not engaged in the business 
for which he attended, was constantly 
employed in cutting letters on the able, 
with a fine pointed pen-knife. 

At length the gentleman who presided 
at the board directed an attendant against 
the next meeting, to lay a shingle on the 
table. This was, according to expecta- 
tion eagerly seized as a valuable prize, 
and numerous were the unmeaning 
figures which were formed from it. 

I feel myself unwilling to pursue the 
subject; besides, I should pay a poor 
compliment to my readers, if I did not 
leave itto them to make the remarks 
which are natural and proper. I will 
only say, that the notion of the shingle 
was fortunate and happy. So long as the 
rage for whittling shall prevail, I would 
propose, that shingles, which are cheap 
and made of a most tempting cutable 
wood, should be amply provided, at the 
public expence, for every public portico 
and table, 


LUDICROUS. 
From a Dublin Paper. 
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and in order to convince her that her 
son had no dishonorable intentions toe 
wards her, proposed she should sleep 
that night with her daughter. The young 
ladies accordingly retired soon after the 
rest, when a cry of “help!” brought the 
parents to the door of their daughter’s 
room, which the ravished fair one had 
previously fastened. The disguised lo. 
ver was seized, and sent to Antrim jail, 
where he now lies, and is to stand his 
trial; but as they cannot substantiate the 
fact, from the circumstance of the old la.’ 
dy putting him into her daughter’s bed, 
he has entered an action against them for 
false imprisonment. 
aes 2s 


SINGULAR. 


AN extraordinary «ircumstance was 
lately mentiored of the death of a woman 
at Cadoxstone, when her mother, seventy 
years of age, took the infant of her de. 
ceased daughter, and placing it at her 
own breast, received animmediate supply 
of milk for its support. The singularity 
of this event caused many enquires; and 
a gentleman in the neighborhood, of the 
highest respectability, has come forward 
and affirmed that the woman’s age is 72, 
that the infant thrives very fast, and that 
the milk is as fine as that of any young wo- 
man.—The last child of the grandmother 
was the daughter above-mentioned, who 
died at the age of 35! 





THE following ludicrous circum- 
stance is afact,and has become the subject 
of general conversation :—The son of a 
respectable land-holder, in the county of 
Meath, hadbeen strongly attached to the 
daughter of a neighboring farmer, but as 
she did not encourage his advances, he 
formed a resolution of seizing her by 
force ; andas she daily went to see a fav- 
orite cow milked, that was the opportuni- 
ty fixedon. The young lady’s brother, 
however, got intimation of his designs, 





| and made them known to his sister, who, 


| as there was a striking resemblance in | 
verance in cutting letters or notches, or | 


the persons, agreed that he should dress 
himself in her clothes, and attend the 
cow. When he had arrived at the spot, 
four men jumped over the hedge, seized 
and carried off the supposed lady (though 


bridegroom’s residence. The priest not 
being at home, the wedding was deferred 





tillthe next morning. Inthe meantime, 
| the lover’s mother tried to administer 


not without much apparent resistance) | 
to a chaise, which conveyed them to the | 


CURIOUS FACT. 


A singular yet melancholy accident 
| lately happened at Blackshaw, near Stans- 
field. ———The _ following are the particu- 
lars, which plainly demonstrate that the 
| age of superstition is not yet passed. Au 
| aged man of the name of Robert Sutcliffe, 
'a weaver, possessed a silly idea that his 
- house was troubled by a witch or devil, 
by whose supernatural agency, and night- 
ly excursions, the clothes of his family 
were cut, the threads broke in his looms, 
and several other injuries committed. 
He at length applied to a person of the 
‘name of John Hepworth, near the Cock 
‘and Bottle Inn, in Bradford, a kind of 
fortune-teller, for his assistance to deli- 
ver him from the power of his mischiev- 
ous tormentor! The pretended exorcist 
went in consequence to the haunted 
house, where he procured a large iron 
bottle, into which he poured hum=a 
| blood, previously drawn from the arm of 
'abov, a quantity of hair, with other 
' materials, and after a few incantations, he 
' corked the bottle weil up, and carciully 
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deposited the same in tlie middle of a 
hot fire. 

In a short time the bottle burst with a | 
terrible explosion—the windows of the | 
house were driven out, and a great part | 
of the chimney fell down. It is melan- 
choly, however to relate, that the poor 
unfortunate old man, who had been 
repeatedly itnportuned to leave the 
room, but had strenuously persisted ia 
refusing, received a dreadful wound by 
the bursting of the bottle, and died a few 
days afterwards, Lon. pap. 





— 2 ae 
TRIFLES. 


THE Laptes of Chillecothe, (Ohio, ) 
celebrated the 4th of July, in a manner 
honorable to their patriotism.—Among 
the toasts, drank by them, we notice the 
following :—“t The Rights of Woman ;— 
Innocence, Modesty, and Prudence :— 
May she rest satisfied with these without 
investigating any others. Modesty :— 
May the men respect it, that it may be 
held in estimation by the woman.—J/a- 
trimony :—Venerable for its origin and 
antiquity, and eminently wsefu/ in pre- 
serving morality and true liberty.—- The 
Married Ladies :—May the domestic 
virtues engage their attention. The 
Young Ladies :—May those of this class, 
between fifteen and fifty, be shortly 
struck off from the list of single girls.— 
Qld Bachelors :—-May love seize and pu- 
nish them for their sacrifice of time, with 
as much happiness as they are able to 
bear, in the lawful possession of what 
they are pleased to call “ the angels of 
this world.” 








es - 


A fellow was lately brought before a 
magistrate in Wales, on a charge of 
poaching. The moment the justice saw 
him he exclaimed, in a violent passion— 
“[ see the villian in your face !” “ I ne- 
ver thought (said the prisoner very cool- 
ly) that myface was a looking glass !” 


—<— 


THE late transactions in France are 
of such a nature as must bring to the re- 
collection of our readers, the verv wise 
questions put by the Governer of Bara- 
taria, when speaking of the Kingdom his 
master had promised him.- “ When I 
am made a King,” said the wise man, 





“ will my wife be a Queen!” “ Yes,” 
“and will all my snottynosed boys and 
girls be Princes and Princesses?” Yes,” | 
was the answer: “ I will not believe it,” | 


said the new Sovereign; “ for if the Al- 


mighty were to rain down kingdoms, it 
would be impossible to convert the wife 
of Sancho Panza into a Queen. 
Lon. Pap. 
menage 

Mr. Maclin, the commedian going to 
a fire office, to insure some property, was 
asked by the clerk, how he would have 
his name entered? “ Entered!” replied 
the veteran of the sock; “why I am on- 
ly plain Charles Maclin, a vagabond by 
act of parliment; but, in compliment to 
the times, you may set me down Charles 
Maclin, esguire, as they are wow synony- 
mous terms !” 

—— 

A country carpenter neglecting mak- 
ing a gibbet, (which was ordered by the 
executioner) on the ground that he had 
not been paid for the last he erected, 
gave so much offence, that the next time 
the Judge came to the circuit, he was 
sent for.—“ Fellow,” said the Judge in a 
stern tone, “* how came you to neglect 
making the gibbet that was ordered on 
my account ?”—* T humbly beg your par- 
don,” said the carpenter, “ had J known 
it had been for your Lordship, it should 
have been done immediately. 

== i 

In a collection of law reports there is a 
case of a suit for an estate between two 
parties, whose names seem singularly 
adapted to their situations. Good-title 
claimant, against Mr. Holdfast in pos- 
session. This case at the present period, 
seems tohave something in common with 
Bourbon, versus Bonaparte. 

A grandee of Spain handing some re- 
freshments to a circle of ladies, observed 
one with a most brilliant ring, and was 
rude enough to say in her hearing, “ I 
should prefer the ring to the hand.”— 
“ And I,” said the lady (looking stedfast- 
ly at the glittering order suspended to 
the Don’s neck) “* should preter the co/- 
lar to the beast. 


—_— 


Philadel", Aug. 25, 1804. 














SLAVERY. 

Just published, and for sale at the Office of the Re- 
pository, “ A preliminary Essay on the Oppression of the 
Exiled Sons of Africa, containing animadversions on the 
impolicy and barbarity of the deleterious commerce 
and subsequent slavery of the human species; to 
which is added, a desultory Letter to NaroLeon 
BonaAParTE, written anno Domini 1801, and row 
for the first time published from the original manu- 








script, by Thomas Branagan, a citizen of Philadelphia, | 
Jate slave-trader from Africa, and planter from An- | 


tigua; who, from conscientious motives, relinquished | 


27t 
a lucrative situation in that island; and now, from ® 
deep sense of duty publishes to the world the the tr- 
gical scenes of which he was a daily spectator, and 1 

which he was unhappily concerned."—This work is 

comprized in a handsome 12mo. volume of 282 pa- 

ges, at one dollar, bound and lettered. 





Proposals are issued, by theauthor ofthe above notic- 
ed essay, for publishing by subscription, “ AVENIA ; 
or,a tragical Poem on the Slavery and Commerce of 
the Human Species, particularly the African, in 6 
books, with explanatory notes to each hook,” —to con- 
tain about 350 pages octavo, printed on fine wove pa- 
per and a good type, with 7 appropriate engravings. 
—Subscriptions received at this office. 


—ee- — 


Singular Party.—Francis Sheppard, esq. of Kinsbury, 
last week entertained a dinner party of ten, consist- 
ing of the rev. Rector of Hampstead, and nive of his 
parishioners, whose joint ages amounted to 794. 
Amongst these jolly Young Bucts there was not an n= 
valid ; they ate heartily, drank freely, and ca!'edtheir 
host a boy, having only attained the age of og. 

{ Lon. Pap. 


— + ee 


MARRIED—on Saturday last, by the rev. Mr 
Turner, Mr. Thomas Whitney, to Miss Mary Rodgers 
both of this city. 





z 


DIED—On Friday 1>th inst, Mrse Hannah Keelcy» 
wife of Mr. Matthias Keeley of this city in the 44th 
year of her age. 

Same day, Miss Catharine Groff, in the 18th 
year of her age 
On the ad. ult. at Port eu Prince, Mr. George 


Meade, Junr. aged 24, son of George Meade, Esq. of 
this city. 
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The following lines were communicated toe late 


| for insertion last week afer the notice of Mr. Fosepb 
| Govett’s death 


Accept, dear youth, the tribute of a tear, 

Shed by the eye of friendship o’er thy bier ; 

‘The sad remembrance of the time that's gone, 
The dire reflection that thy spiric’s flown : 

The rending sigh bursts from my heaving breast; 
Yet something whispers thy swect soul’s at rest. 

“ Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul 

“ Sweetner of life, and solder of society ; 

“TI owe thee much. Thou hast deserved from me, 
“ Far, far beyond what I can ever pay.” 


——S——— = = 


TERMS OF THE REPOSITORY. 


To subscribers in the city who pay monthly, 25 cents 
for every 4 numbers....to those who pay in advance 
3 dollars per vol. 

To distant subscribers 3 del/ars a year payable yearly 
in advance 

The 2d & 3d vols may be had at 3 dollirs per vol. 


saa)" (if bound, the price of binding will be 
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To Correspondents. 
Communication by the “ Géserver” came too late 
for insertion this week. 


The “ Jnvectigutor” is incomprehensible. 
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WHITTLERS. 
[From the Maryland Gazette.] 


Josrpu Appison and Richard Steele, 
of famous memory in the time of queen 
Anne, of England, employed their splen- 
did abilities in writing short periodical 
essa) 8, principally for correcting the foi- 
Lles of the men and women of their days, 
exposing ridiculous customs and fash- | 
ions, and amending manners. They 
have been followed by a great number of 
inzenious men who have successfully 
p rsued their tract, and therefore a man 
of the present time, who should adopt 
their plan, would be at a loss for subjects, 
unless he should be constantly borrowing, 
or rather stealing their ideas. 

Although I ama very young man, I 
have long wished to imitate those illus- 
trious writers; but I have heen hither- 
to prevented, mercly by considering the 
dearth of new materials. Happily I have 
discovered at last a diverting, though 
mischievous practice, which prevails ve- 
ry much in this city and which, I believe, 
has never been touched upon by any wri- 
ter whatever ; but which is a very delec- 
table subject for an essayist. If I deem- 
ed it to come under the denomination of 
a crime, I would not here notice it. But 
many of the persons addicted to the prac- 
tice, are men of worth, and fit to be trust- 
ed in most things; provided only that 
certain edged tools are kept out of the 
way. 

But not to keep my reader in suspense, 
or render my preface tiresome beyond 
bearing, I will inform him at once that, 
whittling is the subject Ihave chosen for 
my first essay. 

Peradventure the meaning of the 
terms whittle, whittleing and whittler, 
may not be generally known. 

A wihittler then is a person, who as 
soon as he seats himself out of his own 


figures on the seats, and in short, produc- 
ing the necessity of making an intire new 
porch, except the floor, or platform, 
which he could not conveniently work 
upon. 

Another gentleman, whose duty it was © 
to take his seat at a large pine table, 
among fifteen or twenty others, when- 
ever he was not engaged in the business | 
for which he attended, was constantly 
employed in cutting letters on the able, 
with a fine pointed pen-knife. 

At length the gentleman who presided 
-at the board directed an attendant against 
the next meeting, to lay a shingle on the 
table. This was, according to expecta- 
tion eagerly seized as a valuable prize, 
and numerous were the unmeaning 
figures which were formed from it. 

I feel myself unwilling to pursue the 
subject; besides, I should pay a poor 
compliment to my readers, if I did not 
leave it to them to make the remarks 
which are natural and proper. I will 
only say, that the notion of the shingle 
was fortunate and happy. So long as the 
rage for whittling shall prevail, I would 
propose, that shingles, which are cheap 
and made of a most tempting cutable 
wood, should be amply provided, at the 
public expence, for every public portico 
and table, 

p———_+ _____} 


LUDICROUS. 


From a Dublin Paper. 
THE following ludicrous circum- 
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and in order to convince her that her 
son had no dishonorable intentions toe 
wards her, proposed she should sleep 
that night with her daughter. The young 
ladies accordingly retired soon after the 
rest, when a cry of “help!” brought the 
parents to the door of their daughter’s 
room, which the ravished fair one had 
previously fastened. The disguised lo. 
ver was seized, and sent to Antrim jail, 
where he now lies, and is to stand his 
trial; but as they cannot substantiate the 


dy putting him into her daughter’s bed, 
he has entered an action agaiast them for 
false imprisonment. 

at S66 


SINGULAR. 


AN extraordinary «ircumstance was 
lately mentiored of the death of a woman 
at Cadoxstone, when her mother, seventy 
years of age, took the infant of her de- 
ceased daughter, and placing it at her 
own breast, received animmediate supply 
of milk for its support. The singularity 
of this event caused many enquires; and 
a gentleman in the neighborhood, of the 
highest respectability, has come forward 
and affirmed that the woman’s age is 72, 
that the infant thrives very fast, and that 
the milk is as fine as that of any young wo- 
man.— The last child of the grandmother 
was the daughter above-mentioned, who 
died at the age of 35! 


CURIOUS FACT. 





stance is afact,and has become the subject 
of general conversation :—The son of a 
respectable land-holder, in the county of 


A singular yet melancholy accident 
lately happened at Blackshaw, near Stans- 
field. The following are the particu- 








Meath, hadbeen strongly attached to the 
daughter of a neighboring farmer, but as 
she did not encourage his advances, he 
formed a resolution of seizing her by 
force ; and as she daily went to see a fav- 





house, near a pine table, or ballustrade, 
or finds a convenient piece of timber, of 
any kind, takes out his pen-knife and em- 
ploys it with great diligence and perse- 
verance in cutting letters or notches, or 
scooping, or pairing, or shaving, &c. &c. 
just as his fancy dictates. Nay, some- 
times the back of a chair, or even maho- 
gany furniture does not escape. 

The performances of some men in 
this way are really surprising. In a 
single summer, working only one hour 
each Sunday morning, has a gentleman 
been known, with a small pen-knife, to 
cut through in several places, the rails of a 
portico, besides cutting 100 letters and 


orite cow milked, that was the opportuni- 
ty fixedon. The young lady’s brother, 
| however, got intimation of his designs, 
, and made them known to his sister, who, 
| as there was a striking resemblance in 
| the persons, agreed that he should dress 
himself in her clothes, and attend the 
cow. When he had arrived at the spot, 
four men jumped over the hedge, seized 
and carried off the supposed lady (though 


bridegroom’s residence. The priest not 
being at home, the wedding was deferred 
till the next morning. Inthe meantime, 
the lover’s mother tried to administer 





| comfort to the distressed young lady: 


not without much apparent resistance) | 
to a chaise, which conveyed them to the | 


| lars, which plainly demonstrate that the 
| age of superstition is not yet passed. An 
| aged man of the name of Robert Sutcliffe, 
| a weaver, possessed a silly idea that his 
‘house was troubled by a witch or devil, 
by whose supernatural agency, and night. 
ly excursions, the clothes of his family 
'were cut, the threads broke in his looms, 
and several other injurics committed. 
He at length applied to a person of the 
name of John Hepworth, near the Cock 
‘and Bottle Inn, in Bradford, a kind of 
| fortune-teller, for his assistance to deli- 
ver him from the power of his mischiev- 
ous tormentor! The pretended exorcist 
went in consequence to the haunted 
house, where he procured a large iron 
bottle, into which he poured human 
blood, previously drawn from the arm of 
abov, a quaniity of hair, with other 
materials, and after a few incantations, he 
corked the bottle weil up, and carctully 


fact, from the circumstance of the old la«: 
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deposited the same in tlie middle of a 
hot fire. 

In a short time the bottle burst with a 
terrible explosion—the windows of the 
house were driven out, and a great part 
of the chimney fell down. It is melan- 
choly, however to relate, that the poor 
unfortunate old man, who had been 
repeatedly itmportuned to leave the 
room, but had strenuously persisted in 
refusing, received a dreadful wound by 
the bursting of the bottle, and died a few 
days afterwards, Lon. pap. 


——ee 2 3) 
TRIFLES. 


THE Laptes of Chillecothe, (Ohio, ) 
celebrated the 4th of July, in a manner 
honorable to their patriotism.—Among 
the toasts, drank by them, we notice the 
following :—¢ The Rights of Woman ;— 
Innocence, Modesty, and Prudence :-— 
May she rest satisfied with these without 
investigating any others. Modesty :— 
May the men respect it, that it may be 
held in estimation by the woman.—J/a- 
trimony :—Venerable for its origin and 
antiquity, and eminently wsefu/ in pre- 
serving morality and true liberty.—- The 
Married Ladies :—May the domestic 
virtues engage their attention. The 
Young Ladies :—May those of this class, 
between fifteen and fifty, be shortly 
struck off from the list of single girls.— 
Old Bachelors :—-May love seize and pu- 
nish them for their sacrifice of time, with 
as much happiness as they are able to 
bear, in the lawful possession of what 
they are pleased to call “ the angels of 
this world.” 








we 


A fellow was lately brought before a 
magistrate in Wales, on a charge of 
poaching. The moment the justice saw 
him he exclaimed, in a violent passion— 
“TI see the villian in your face !” “ I ne- 
ver thought (sald the prisoner very cool- 
ly) that myface was a looking glass !” 


— 


THE late transactions in France are 
of such a nature as must bring to the re- 
collection of our readers, the verv wise 
questions put by the Governer of Bara- 
taria, when speaking of the Kingdom his 
master had promised him.- “* When I 
am made a King,” said the wise man, 


“ will my wife be a Queen!” “ Yes,” | 


“and will all my snottynosed boys and 
girls be Princes and Princesses?” Yes,” 
was the answer: “ I will not believe it,” 
said the new Sovereign; “ for if the Al- 


| 
} 








mighty were to rain down kingdoms, it 
would be impossible to convert the wife 
of Sancho Panza into a Queen. 
Lon. Pap. 
connate 

Mr. Maclin, the commedian going to 
a fire office, to insure some property, was 
asked by the clerk, how he would have 
his name entered? “ Entered!” replied 
the veteran of the sock; “why I am on- 
ly plain Charles Maclin, a vagabond by 
act of parliment; but, in compliment to 
the times, you may set me down Charles 
Maclin, esquire, as they are now synony- 
mous terms !” 

—_—— 

A country carpenter neglecting mak- 
ing a gibbet, (which was ordered by the 
executioner) on the ground that he had 
not been paid for the last he erected, 
gave so much offence, that the next time 
the Judge came to the circuit, he was 
sent for.—“ Fellow,” said the Judge in a 
stern tone, “* how came you to neglect 
making the gibbet that was ordered on 
my account ?”—* T humbly beg your par- 
don,” said the carpenter, “ had J known 
it had been for your Lordship, it should 
have been done immediately. 

In a collection of law reports there is a 
case of a suit for an estate between two 
parties, whose names seem singularly 
adapted to their situations. Good-titie 
claimant, against Mr. Holdfast in pos- 
session. This case at the present period, 
seems tohave something in common with 
Bourbon, versus Bonaparte. 





A grandee of Spain handing some re- 
freshments to a circle of ladies, observed 
one with a most brilliant ring, and was 
rude enough to say in her hearing, “ I 
should prefer the ring to the hand.”— 
“* And I,” said the lady (looking stedfast- 
ly at the glittering order suspended to 
the Don’s neck) * should preter the co/- 
lar to the beast. 


a _ _ 


Philadel’, Aug. 25, 1804. 








SLAVERY. 

Just published, and for sale at the Office of the Re- 
pository, “ A preliminary Essay on the Oppression of the 
Exiled Sons of Africa, containing animadversions on the 
impolicy and barbarity of the deleterious commerce 
and subsequent slavery of the human species; to 
which is added, a desultory Letter to NaroLeon 
BonapParTe, written anno Domini 1801, and now 
for the first time published from the original manu- 


script, by Tbomas Branagan, a citizen of Philadelphia, | 
Jate slave-trader from Africa, and planter from An- | 


tigua; who, from conscientious motives, relinquished | 


a lucrative situation in that island; and now, from ® 
deep sense of duty publishes to the world the the tri 
gical scenes of which he was a daily spectator, and i 
which he was unhappily concerned."—This work is 
comprized in a handsome 12mo. volume of 282 pa- 
ges, at one dollar, bound and lettered. 





Proposals are issued, by theauthor ofthe above notic- 
ed essay, for publishing by subscription, “ AVENIA ; 
or,a tragical Poem on the Slavery and Commerce of 
the Human Species, particularly the African, in 6 
books, with explanatory notes to each hook,” —to con- 
tain about 350 pages octavo, printed on fine wove pa- 
per and a good type, with 7 appropriate engravings. 
—Subscriptions received at this office. 


——_ 


Singular Party.—Francis Sheppard, esq. of Kinsbury, 
Jast week entertained a dinner party of ten, consist- 
ing of the rev. Rector of Hampstead, and nine of his 
parishioners, whose joint ages amounted to 794. 
Amongst these jolly Young Bucts there was not an in~ 
valid ; they ate heartily, drank freely, and cailedtheir 
host a boy, having only attained the age of 69. 

{ Lon. Pap. 


— + oe 


MARRIED—on Saturday last, by the rev. Mr 
Turner, Mr. Thomas Whitney, to Miss Mary Rodgers 
both of this city. 





DIED—On Friday 1>th inst, Mrse Hannah Keelzy» 
wife of Mr. Matthias Keeley of this city in the 44th 
year of her age. 

—— Same day, Miss Catharine Groff, in the 18th 
year of her age 
On the ad. ult. at Port 2u Prince, Mr. George 


Meade, Junr. aged 24, son of George Meade, Esq. of 
this city. 








The following lines were communicated toe late 
for insertion last week af.er the notice of Mr. Foseph 


| Govett’s death 


Accept, dear youth, the tribute of a tear, 

Shed by the eye of friendship o’er thy bier ; 

‘The sad remembrance of the time that's gone, 
The dire reflection that thy spiric’s flown : 

The rending sigh bursts from my heaving breast; 
Yet something whispers thy swect soul’s at rest. 


“ Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul 

“ Sweetner of life, and solder of socicty ; 

“TI owe thee much. Thou hast deserved from me, 
“ Far, far beyond what I can ever pay.” 


— eee = 
— = —— 


TERMS OF THE REPOSITORY. 


To subscribers in the city who pay monthly, 25 cents 


for every 4 numbers....to those who pay in advance 
3 dollars per vol. 


To distant subscribers 
in advance 
The 2d & 3d vols. may be had at 3 dollirs per vol. 


nanay” (if bound, the price of binding will be 


3 dollars a year payable yearly 
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To Corres pondents, 











Communication by the “ Osserver” came too late 
for insertion this week. 


The “ Jnvectigutor” is incomprehensible. 
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Cemple of the Muses. 











THE CHILD OF SORROW’s 
TALE. 
DENY but do not taunt a maid 
Who never scorn with scorn repays; 
Proud man, though now I ask your aid, 
Mine alas! were happier days; 
But sorrow mark’d me for her own, 
Before I told my twentieth year— 
Yet when my friends began to frown, 
I Lut reproach’d them with—a TEAR. 


I ne’er could frame the harsh reply, 
The look—mankind my feeling fear’d; 
E’cn when I met disdain’s cold cye, 
E’en when I cruel language heard. 
I’ve seen my friend, my earliest friend, 
Refuse my tale of woe to hear; 
Yet still unwilling to offend, 
All my remembrance was—A TEAR. 


And I have known the sland’rer’s tongue 

My fame with vile dishonour taint, 
Yet on my lips no curses hung, 

The mournful mind was my complaint. 
And I was forced by cruel pow’r 

To leave the scenes I held most dear; 
O! ‘twas indeed a trying hour! 


Yet all my language was—a TEAR. 


And I have known the youth I jov’d 
Retract the vows he swore to me; 
Behold my pallid cheek unmov'd, 

And smiling, boast that he was free ! 
Yet I was calm—and (hour of dread!) 
I saw him woo z ymaid more dear; 

But I was mute, I only shed— 


No—no!—lI could net shed —a TEAR. 


Ah! full was then my cup of grief— 
Friends, fortune, lover, fame, all lost— 
A b ggar now, J ask relief, 
A smali a trifing boon at most. 
Srill can you chide me from your door ? 
Ah, no!— your looks compassion wear— 
So large a gift!—O! word; were poor— 
I thank, I bless you, in—a Tear! 


——. +o 


THE LOVER’s DREAM. 
From D'Israeli’s Romances. 
CHRYSTAL Werl// thy shadows pour! 
Land where fancy builds her bower / 
tn thy silver circle deep 
Lies the treasury of s.ecp; 
Many a glittering dream of air, 
Many a picturing phantom there! 





Shades of soft ideas, blest 
Images of bappiness / 


Last night, in sleep, my Zove did speak, 
I press’d her band, I kiss’d her check. 
Her forehead was with softness hung; 
Soft as the timid moon when young. 
Two founts of silvery light unfold, 
With eye-balls dropping liquid gold. 
Her drows nor part, nor join their jet; 
Her teeth like pearls in coral set. 


Her bosom gave its odorous swell, 

Each breathing wave now rose now fell; 
And oft the flying blushes deck 

With vermil light her marble neck, 

Ah! union strange of chaste desire ! 

Mixt in her check were snow and frre / 
My lips a million kisses pour 

Her silver shining dody o'er. 


Lengthening her crisp’d Jecks embraced 
The beauty laughing round her waist ; 
These snare the soul, these wake the sigh; 
I gaz’d till madness fir’d the eye! 

The soft-clos’d lips I view'd awhile, 

Just open’d with the tenderest smile / 

I heard her voice, but, too intent, 

The dream dissolv'd as still I leant! — 


Yet cill the day-break lit the sky, 

That not one word might ever dic, 

Repeated o’er and oer cach word, 

Till something like ber voice was heard, 
Thou friend to love romantic night f 

Now hang a painted dream like this; 
I grasp a shadow of delight, 

A painted dream is all my bliss / 


ae 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


OR, THE ROSE AND STRAWEPERRY. 
A FABLF. 

YOUNG women !—don’t he so fond of killing, 
Too well 1 know your hearts are unwilling 

To hide beneath the veil a charm— 
Too pleas’d a sparkling eye to roll, 
And with a neck to thrill! the seul 

Of every swain with love’s alarm, 

Vet, yet if Prudence be not near, 


Its snow may melt inro a tear, 


The dimpled smile and pouting lip, 
Where little Cupids nectar sip, 

Are verv pretty lures Town: 
But, ah! if Prudence be not nich, 
Those lips where all the Cupids lie, 


_ May give a passage to a groan. 


A Rose, in a!) the pride of bloom, 
Flinging around her rich perfume, 
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Amidst the summer’s golden glow, 
Peep’d on a strawberry below, 
Beneath a leaf in secret blushing. 


« Miss genera” exclaim’d the Rose, 

“ What's beauty chat no mortal knows ? 
« What is a charm if never seen? 

“You rea'ly are a pretty creature: 

“ Theo wherefore hide each blooming feature ? 
“ Come up and shew your modest micn.” 


* Miss Rose,” the Strawberry replied, 
“I never did possess a pride, 

“ That wish'd to dash the public eye: 
“Indeed I own I am afraid— 
“T think there’s safety in the shade; 

“ Ambition causes many a sigh.” 


“Go simple child,” the Rose rejoin’d, 
“ See how I wanton in the wind; 
“1 feel no danger’s dread alarms: 
“ And then observe the god of day, 
“ How amorous with his golden ray, 
“To pay his visit to my charms.” 


No sooner said, but with a scream, 
She started from her favourite theme— 
A clown had on her fix'd his pat 
In vain she screcch’d——Hob did but smile, 
Rubb’d with her leaves his nose awhile, 
Then bluntly stuck her in his hat. 
— : :  — 
LOVE AND LUST. 
By Sellick Osborne. 
LUST, like a rav’nous tiger, springs, 
With savage gust, upon its prey, 
And on the lovely object brings 
The marks of ruin and decay. 


Love, like the bee, with gentle power, 
Extracts the honey of delight, 
Sips every sweet, nor wounds the flower 
On which his tender pinions light. 


Lusr, like a furnace breathing fire, 
Embraces only to destroy ; 

And, in the ardor of desire, 
Blasts every comfort, every joy! 


Love, lke the genial sun of May, 

Emits its kind refereshing beams, 
Drives each intruding cloud away, 

And o’er life’s varied landscape gleams, 
Lost, like a mighty deluge pours 

Dismay and terror where it flows ; 
Poor victims shudder while it roars, 


And wake to horror from repose! 


Lover, like the gently winding rill, 
Glites peacesu! o’er the verdant green, 
Where every boist'rous care is still, 
+-nd ail is tranquil, all serene. 


|| 
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